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rainy season increases steadily in length and the rains become
heavier and more frequent, never to diminish again in Chilean
territory except in that part of the Magellanes area which lies
east of the western mountains. The rainfall map of Chile (Fig. 47)
shows the peculiarities of distribution in aU those parts of the
country which receive any moisture worth recording.

Though tropical in latitude, Northern Chile has a relatively
cool climate even at sea-level on the coast. Inland the surface
relief rises rapidly, as already seen, and the greater elevation is
at least sufficient to compensate for the declining influence of
the cool breezes off the Humboldt current which prevent the
shoreline strip of both Southern Peru and Northern Chile having
an average annual temperature corresponding to their latitude
and their lack of rain. In Central Chile even the Longitudinal
Valley, when it reappears just north of Santiago, lies at an
appreciable elevation, and the actual temperatures are therefore
kept down by this factor as well as by the cool winds from the
Pacific. The dry summer season, the influence of the Coastal
Range in intercepting clouds and sea-mists, and the elevation
of the surface above the sea, combine to give the district round
Santiago and some distance south of it the pleasant and invigor-
ating climate for which it is famous. The amenities of the region
are increased by the way in which streams from the Andes
descend into the Valley and meander across it till they break
through the outer range on their way to the Pacific. More
than two-thirds of the population of Chile, and much the most
influential section politically, lives in a narrow zone extending
north and south some seven degrees of latitude between Coquimbo
and Conception, but this is less than a fifth of the entire length
of the country.

The natural vegetation of the Andes and of the Pacific slope
from Central Peru to Tierra del Fuego is on the whole scanty.
The high mountains and plateaus, as well as the coastal strip down
to the latitude of Central Chile, support little plant life except
the scattered moss-like yareta bush and the ichu grass of the
Peruvian and Bolivian Andes, and ribbons of chaparral and scrub
along the water-courses to the coast. In the deeper valleys of
the eastern part of the mountain zone and on the more favoured
parts of the plateaus the conditions ^re better suited to vegetation.
Crops are cultivated, as already noted, on the valley floors;
patches of thin forest occur in favourable places on the valley
sides ; while the high-lying pastures of the Peruvian Andes, most
abundant in the region situated north of Lake Titicaca, support
some 5 million sheep in addition to large numbers of llamas and
alpacas.